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tinued to decline since then. Between 1965 and 1978, the percentage of smokers dropped from 42 percent to 33 percent (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979a). The decline was greater for men than for women. Smoking among adolescents has declined much less than has adult smoking. Again, more educated segments of the population have lower rates of this health-damaging behavior than do less educated ones; the greatest decline occurred among physicians.
High Blood Pressure Control
In the 1960s and 1970s, it became clear that millions of people in the United States had undetected hypertension. The Veterans Administration helped lead the way in providing careful large-scale studies that demonstrated that control of hypertension with appropriate medications could reduce morbidity and mortality (Veterans Administration Cooperative Study Group, 1972). This led to a federal initiative in 1973 called the National High Blood Pressure Education Program. In the intervening years, hypertension detection and treatment have improved steadily, and more than 50 percent of hypertensives now have their blood pressure under adequate control (Stamler et al., 1976). That means that many more remain to be identified and treated appropriately, but clear progress has been made from the 12 percent of hypertensives estimated to have been adequately treated in 1972 (Stamler, 1981).
Effects of Changing Lifestyles on Coronary Heart Disease
Deaths from coronary heart disease rose steadily through the 1950s and 1960s, particularly for men, both black and white (Stamler, 1981). This trend stopped in 1968, and there has been a steady and substantial decline in mortality since then. Between 1968 and 1978, there was a 27 percent decrease in deaths from coronary heart disease for individuals age 35-74. Mortality rates from stroke declined even more markedly (40 percent). This results in a calculated savings of more than 800,000 lives during that decade (Stamler, 1981).
Large-Scale Prevention Programs
Evidence of changes in lifestyle in the United States is encouraging. It suggests both that change is possible and that those changes are paralleled in decreased mortality and probably in decreased illness. Still, about one million individuals die from cardiovascular diseases each year, emphasizingh the exact causes remain to be determined, the prevalence of smoking in the general population peaked in the early 1950s and has con-]. Soc. Work 4:13-38, 1974. President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports The Physically Underdeveloped
